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E nactment of the 1996 federal welfare legislation raised the stakes on helping welfare recipi- 
ents find and keep jobs. Welfare recipients are now subject to time limits on their receipt of 
federal cash benefits, and states now receive fixed block grants of federal funds to provide assis- 
tance. These changes — when combined with the strict work requirements in the new law and the 
unprecedented flexibility states have to use their block grant funds — create strong incentives for 
states to dramatically increase the success of their efforts to move welfare recipients into jobs and 
to design more effective and efficient service delivery systems. 

With these developments as a backdrop, the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDRC) has launched the Connections to Work project with support from The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation. One objective is to identify 
promising practices through a series of case studies focused on communities at the forefront of 
developing innovative approaches to connecting welfare recipients with jobs. Connections to 
Work will feature urban communities that are adopting one of two general strategies: (1) 
demand-driven approaches to education, training, and job placement with direct engagement of 
the business sector, particularly in areas of job growth, and (2) the use of competition in which 
public, private nonprofit, and private for-profit organizations compete for public funding to pro- 
vide welfare recipients with employment preparation services and must meet specific perfor- 
mance standards centered on job placement and retention. 

The first in this series of case studies, supported by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
profiles the IndEx program in Tulsa, Oklahoma. IndEx, a nonprofit subsidiary of the Metro- 
politan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, has a dual role. First, it serves as a community work experi- 
ence placement site for welfare recipients on behalf of Tulsa companies involved in low-skill 
production and assembly work. Second, it functions as a job broker, using its clout in the busi- 
ness community to find IndEx participants permanent job placements. 

This report traces the evolution of IndEx and its ability to adapt to changes in the policy 
environment and labor market. It captures the benefits of this business-led initiative, which 
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attempts to simultaneously use welfare reform as an economic development tool to keep jobs in 
Tulsa, provide welfare recipients with a valuable work experience supplemented by education and 
training, and better respond to the labor market trends and entry-level hiring needs of Tulsa 
employers. The case study also highlights some of the major challenges: expanding business-led 
initiatives beyond small-scale programs, fortifying public-private partnerships that build on the 
strengths of both sectors, creating data management systems to track participation and out- 
comes, and finding the right balance between a private-sector work experience that both accom- 
modates employers and teaches participants productive work-readiness skills — while at the 
same time protecting welfare recipients from being exploited. 

We hope that the lessons in this case study and the others that follow will help inform gov- 
ernment officials, welfare administrators, job training specialists, and business leaders through- 
out the country about the opportunities and challenges of broadening and deepening the busi- 
ness community’s role in local welfare-to-work strategies. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Introduction 

T he passage of the 1996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
has heightened the urgency to identify viable options for moving welfare recipients into the 
work force. New work requirements and time limits have dramatically raised the stakes for quick- 
ly employing and securely retaining people in the labor market. In light of the fact that past wel- 
fare-to-work programs have met with varying degrees of success, and given the magnitude of the 
current challenge, new approaches are needed. 

Interest is now growing in exploring ways to involve the private sector in welfare reform. 
Many contend that public agencies, acting alone, cannot achieve the goals of welfare reform and 
that success depends on the involvement of the business community. Although a national wel- 
fare-to-work initiative has been launched to mobilize the private sector to hire and train welfare 
recipients, questions remain about how best to involve the business community in the welfare-to- 
work challenge. More specifically, how can jobs be made more accessible to welfare recipients? 

Do welfare recipients have the skills needed to meet entry-level job specifications? Should the 
role of the business community extend beyond job creation and access to training and job reten- 
tion services? 

One pioneer in this area, the Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, established an 
innovative welfare -to -work program in 1992 called Industrial Exchange, Inc. (IndEx). Centered 
on the premise that welfare reform and economic development are mutually compatible goals, 
IndEx provides education activities for welfare recipients and, by contracting with local compa- 
nies to perform light manufacturing and packaging work at a central site, also provides them with 
work experience. This arrangement is designed to reduce labor costs for local companies, keep 
jobs in the region, and provide participants with meaningful work experience as a step toward 
permanent job placement. 

This case study describes the development and evolution of IndEx during its first five years. 

The report begins by describing the convergence of events that led to IndExs creation, and fol- 
lows the program through three major evolutionary stages: developing the basic program 
(1992-94), enhancing the employer base (1995-96), and expanding the program design 
(1996-97). It highlights the perspectives of both local employers and program participants, and 
examines the programs internal operational developments, such as staffing and financing. The 
case study concludes with a discussion of the following implications, culled from the IndEx 
experience, for other business-led welfare -to -work initiatives: 
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• Business-led programs should balance the needs of local employers with the needs of wel- 
fare recipients. 

• Programs need to build and nurture public-private cooperation. 

• Business-led initiatives should utilize intermediaries, such as chambers of commerce, both 
to assess the needs of local employers and to serve as Community Work Experience 
Program (CWEP) placement or temporary employment agencies. 

• To attract local employers, initiatives need to demonstrate the potential benefits of partici- 
pation and to develop simple program operations and interactions between participants 
and employers. 

• Programs should develop safeguards for participants, particularly regarding the length of 
time in the program and contracts with local employers regarding permanent hires. 

• The scale of programs similar to IndEx is likely to be small, but these programs have the 
potential for replication. 

• Intermediaries, like IndEx, can prevent the stigma that potential employers might attach to 
welfare recipients by maintaining the confidentiality of the program participants’ welfare 
status. 

• Programs need a blend of entrepreneurial leadership and strong management of day-to- 
day operations, with the data systems necessary to support management. 

• While some business-led job placement initiatives have been overly selective in their enroll- 
ment and placement processes, IndEx demonstrates that welfare-to-work initiatives can 
serve a broad cross-section of the population. 

• Nonprofit organizations are able to adapt to the new and changing circumstances of work- 
ing with the private sector. 

Information for this case study comes from a variety of sources, including interviews, both in- 
person and by telephone, with Wayne Rowley, president of IndEx, Inc.; the IndEx staff, including 
the executive director and industrial coordinator; staff from the Department of Human Services 
(DHS) of Tulsa County who are assigned to IndEx; representatives from the Tulsa Public School 
District; local employers associated with the program; site visits conducted in 1996 and 1997; 



documents, contracts, forms, and other printed material provided by IndEx staff; and articles in 
local and national publications about the IndEx program. 

Two sources of information that were unavailable for this case study would have enhanced 
the understanding of the programs development and evolution. First, because of time con- 
straints, neither formal interviews nor focus groups with IndEx program participants — includ- 
ing those who were referred to, enrolled in,, participating in, or graduated from the program — 
were conducted. Second, data collection efforts by IndEx and DHS have not been systematic. 
Therefore, no reliable demographic or outcome data — including the number of job placements, 
average starting wages, average length of job retention, and so forth — are available. All data 
within this case study are self-reported by the people involved with IndEx. 



Community Context 

Once hailed as the “Oil Capitol of the World,” Tulsa, Oklahoma, has retained its entrepreneurial 
spirit and its focus on new business growth. A metropolitan area of approximately 600,000 resi- 
dents, Tulsa continues to have a strong manufacturing base, while attracting new firms in the 
information technology, health care, and services fields. The region generated 1 1 ,600 new jobs in 
1996, has a strong labor market with an unemployment rate of about 3 percent, 1 and has a limit- 
ed labor union presence. While the city was hit hard by the recession in the mid-1980s, more 
recently the economy has shown strong growth and the community is now experiencing labor 
shortages in both high-skilled and entry-level positions. As a result, the business community has 
focused more intently on work-force development. 

Tulsa’s business community plays more than an economic development role in the region. 
When the Tulsa community comes together to address an issue, local businesses always have a 
prominent seat at the table. Community leaders often look to private industry to meet the needs 
of the region. As a local business owner stated, “We don’t turn to the government or even chari- 
ties to solve our problems. [Business] has always been independent and innovative and that’s 
what you need to solve problems.” This same entrepreneurial spirit was evident as the communi- 
ty began grappling with the interrelated issues of economic development, welfare reform, and 
work-force development. 



1 . Data provided by the Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. 
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In 1992, the Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce recognized two issues in the communi- 
ty: first, the growing shortage of low-skilled labor for local companies and, second, the rapidly 
increasing caseload of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients. Also high 
on the Chamber’s agenda was creating strategies to promote economic development and keep 
jobs in Tulsa. Several small- and medium-sized companies had unfilled manufacturing and 
packaging orders owing to a lack of qualified local labor, and some were contemplating moving 
their facilities out-of-state or overseas. At the same time, between 1991 and 1994, the AFDC case- 
load in Tulsa County increased by more than 50 percent, from 5,200 to just over 8,000 cases. Less 
than half of the adults on welfare had a high school diploma and even less had work experience 
in the previous year. The average monthly AFDC grant for a family of three was $260. In addi- 
tion, changes at both the federal and state levels were promoting welfare-to-work initiatives. 

Enter Wayne Rowley. As the Director of Workforce Development for the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce, Rowley had already pioneered an innovative school apprenticeship initiative called 
Craftsmanship 2000, to respond to shortages in the metalworking and machine tool fields. 
Rowley actively sought opportunities to build off the youth apprenticeship model and address 
the emerging needs of the community. Zebco, Inc., provided just such an opportunity. A local 
manufacturer of outdoor sports equipment, Zebco wanted to produce 100,000 fishing rods over 
the subsequent two years. Facing a lack of qualified labor in the region, Zebco planned to ship the 
work overseas. 

In an attempt to reduce Zebco’s labor costs and keep the company in Tulsa, Rowley first con- 
templated establishing“cottage industries” in which people on AFDC would assemble the fishing 
rods in their homes. However, several government regulations — in particular, those associated 
with workers’ compensation — impeded this plan. Rowley then developed a strategy to centralize 
the production and assembly work. An old, no-longer-used elementary school building was 
leased, with funds from the Chamber of Commerce, to serve as the central facility, and Zebco 
provided the necessary equipment for production. IndEx and Zebco negotiated a piece rate con- 
tract for the production order, which was competitive with Zebco’s other contracts. Only the 
workers were missing. 

The Chamber of Commerce approached the Oklahoma Department of Human Services 
about becoming a Community Work Experience Program “worksite” for AFDC recipients. To 
facilitate that process, the Chamber established a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization called 
Industrial Exchange, Inc. (IndEx), specifically designed to execute contract services with 
Oklahoma firms while providing training, education, work experience, and long-term employ- 
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ment opportunities for the unemployed and economically disadvantaged. Traditionally, CWEP 
programs are structured so participants “work off their grant,” usually in public or nonprofit 
institutions, with the number of hours set by dividing the grant amount by the minimum wage. 
IndEx proposed a modified CWEP program in that participants would, in essence, be working 
for private companies by filling their production orders. Also, welfare recipients would be 
required to participate full-time (40 hours per week), regardless of the amount of their grant, 
spending half of their time on assembly and production work and the other half in education 
activities. With the low average grants in Oklahoma, the IndEx CWEP program creates a situa- 
tion in which welfare recipients are working at the equivalent of a sub- minimum wage, even with- 
out including the 20 hours per week of education activities. 

Two major modifications were required in DHS regulations for IndEx to be designated a 
CWEP site. First, the rule prohibiting more than three CWEP placements at the same site was 
suspended. Second, the three-month time limit on CWEP placements was eliminated. In addi- 
tion, DHS did not impose the “work off their grant” structure and allowed IndEx to require 40 
hours per week of participation, regardless of grant size. With the DHS modifications approved, 
IndEx was established to serve the needs of both local businesses and welfare recipients by pro- 
viding on-site facilities to accommodate the companies 1 manufacturing needs as well as space for 
classes and training for participants. IndEx signed a two-year contract with Zebco, Inc., to pro- 
vide all of the labor associated with the fishing rod order. 



Developing the Basic 
Program ( 1992 - 94 ) 



Program Structure 
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The fundamental premise of the IndEx program was simple — to provide participants with both 
education and training and substantive work experience by giving them the opportunity to do 
real work for local companies, all under one roof. Participants spend 4 hours of each day in edu- 
cation activities and 4 hours working on the shop floor, totaling 40 hours per week. Most partic- 
ipants stayed at IndEx for approximately six months, according to estimates by IndEx staff, 
although no set of activities or standard program length was established to deem a participants 
involvement “completed.” The work experience component was primarily light manufacturing 
including assembly work, operating small machinery, and packaging. In addition, the facility 
orovided space for participants who were working on independent business projects, producing 
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